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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LIT NO. Il 


NOVEMBER 1938 


PRIZE AWARD NUMBER 


FIVE POEMS 


| IN AUTUMN’S WAKE 


UIETLY waking, I am no longer tense. 
I vow to catalogue no longer the unrest 
that wasted me and spent my winter strength. 


Autumn is here; fragrant with bronze leaves burning 
and spiraled smoke and wide air winged with gusts 
of spirit flinging poems to the hills. 

Anew, anew! I am no longer haggard; 

pale autumn slowly moves to palliate 

the kindled blood, to scour with plunging rains 


[59] 
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the season of my weakness. 

Ah, to conquer 
torpid emotion, to walk again the lane 
breathing the tonic air: darkened 
with melancholy of deserted streets. 


The calendar of summer fiercely stung 

my blood to transient illness; now 

as ever, autumn has come to heal. 
These trees! 

External nature, relaxed and beautiful; 

like stones, like hills: thunder and frost 

to make me laugh again, embattled, strong. 


O'BRIEN’S VIEWPOINY 


Who can say what a man’s star is? 
I can think of no clever reasons. 
Ah, but this life is a challenge! 


After the haste and glitter and action: 
men, horses and guns: after the shaking: 
the trembling of men: the rage of leaders: 


our inventories gather wool in dark corners. 
What do we know of the meaning of life? 
Dying, we know the democracy of dust. 


(60) 











The city smokily wakes me. Times are bad. 
The good man’s bread is mixed with silt; 
the powers of deliverance are held 


by cruel and clever men, the diplomats. 
It is hard to struggle against clever men 
with titles to property and a law to prove it. 


After a day’s labor my limbs are weary. 
My son asks questions. How can I answer? 
My daughter eyes a woman with jewels 


and there is hunger in her, not such as I 

have in my heart for the love of my children 

but the hunger of lust, a wingless desire. 

What do I know of purpose? (I am a plain man. 
The educated, they have the diplomas.) 


What do | know? The shadow of her form, 
the woman in the doorway near our garden patch. 
The roadside blossoms; new leaves, new fields, 


vines opulent and heavy boughs, the foliage green 
with bread and fruit and flowers for man’s joy. 
We can do good upon this planet: but without 
waiting for signals. Wisdom and strength 

are ours for a free heart and the daring. 


[61] 


William Pillin 
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ENDLESS DARK 


O the tough black 
lover of wine and scarlet melons; 

yellow girl sleeping at his side: 

metal of strings banjoing, 

the yellow of moon on the leaves. 


Disaster races with hounds: 

hot killers scenting joy 

blasted his strong bones; women 
beheld him nude; lustful, 

they burned their agony 


with fuel oil: framed him in flames. 
The fangs of ghouls clawed; 

the ghouls clawing their pain, 
gnawing their hunger and thirst: 
cleaned in the blood of the lamb. 


. and fled. From what? 
there is nothing here 
but winds: a swollen flower: 
a beak in charred socket: 
smoke of skull curling. 


They flee, breathless, 


from his vacant sockets 


[62] 








lifted to the blue: 
his gaze burning the dawn 
blotting out daylight forever. 


TWO LIVES 


Between the sewing machine and the kitchen 

the intervals are brief. She uses them to paint 
spirals and verticals of proletarian slums; 

smoke and stone, patched roofs, a littered porch. 


And after a day of numbers and minutes, he comes. 
He thunders headlines. News items on his lips 
turn into slogans; he animates the room 

with a methodic fervor and she nods 

quietly, her mind on paints and rent. 

“Energy is bread and water and sun; all this 

the multitudes must make their own.” Or else 

he ponders: “This single, round word, ‘masses’ 
dynamic like a drum, a gun, a signal.” 


A blueblond radiolove across the street 

disturbs the air with bruised sexcravings. 

“©, damn! Let’s go. The meeting is for 8 

but we can promenade that lighted zone of wealth, 
Boul. Michigan, take in a show perhaps.” 


[63] 


William Pillin 
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(There in the shadows they may find the myth 


of swift modernity which fires the limbs to speed.) 


This is the street. It’s dark, mysterious. 

A yellow spider gathers in the sky, blue stains 
fall from the neon sign, the gutters stink 
with broken bottles from the street saloon. 
Diesels shatter the evening. 

Tumult, blue flame of loop. 


The evening comes to flower in rebel thought 
and leaflets hurried from’ a mimeograph, 

an empty loft hung with red flags and signs. 
Then home again. She looks 

to see if poverty requires another daub. 

He recollects with pleasure his remark: ‘Our 
we live so actually that we see death 

where we are not.” 


The miners, lockouts fade ; 


the surge of history, its international roa: 
dissolves into the night. 


[64] 


lives 


William Pillin 


SIGNATURE 


I’m stung with fire to write my signature 
beneath the manifesto of these times. 
Splendid rebellion! Hurl your thronged 
muscle and bone to batter down the gate 
that clamps the fertile vigor of this land. 


{ live in a prairie town and life is dull. 

There is no dance. No evening frolic eases 
the tension of routine-directed days. 

Because the steel constricted beams pressed down 
the lyric need for more melodic curves 

I cursed the land and not its fanged affront. 


And this despite the tools wise doctors give 
to make our shoulders fabulous with strength! 
This train propelled by metal wheels; my voice 
leaping along the vaulting poles; or fingers 
touching mute space to make the dials sing. 
Where is this energy of which ten thousand horses 
are pledged for every marvelous athlete? 
{ want my share of strength; to know, to see; 
to move the mountains as I want them moved, 
direct the rivers, make the deserts bloom! 

William Pillin 


[65] 
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TURN TO THE EAST 


Not Tu Fu, nor the copyist’s brush-stroke soft, 

Nor rice wine in jade cups. 

Not three tones of ink in vista-far crags: 

Distance and the ages composed in inches; 

Nor the autumn rains on yards of old silk in museums 
Nor Kuan Yin, mercy goddess in gold, 

Nor fat buddhas in gold rows, gold upon cedar, 

Nor gongs sombre and brassy . . . 


These are the husks of China. China in a book. 


Not trips sold in job lots to tourists; 

Not the hymn sung off-key in the mission, 

No junk dragons, junk temple bells, slick brocades, 
No hotel flappers, Hollywood stuff, no hop for addicts 


China has moved. Now no longer even 

The real paper dragon twisting pantomime 
Down the village street under fire-cracker noise 
Down the mud street under dry bamboo . . . 
Nor the little object, art of real glaze 

Best in the world, art of pure porcelain, 

The superlative shade of good yellow; 

Now none of these. 


[66} 








; 


Genevieve Taggard 


China has crawled away -ad left its skin for your museum, 
For your elegant little home. 


For China the face of Chu Teh rising out of deep Asia, 

Chu Teh on a banner, Sun Yat Sen on a banner, 

Blowing in a big wind, higher than the Emperor’s falcon 
flew, 

Over a marching horde 

Longer than the Wall. 


A newsreel, not a painting on silk, a far-away film, come 
close, 

Beautiful and harsh, a flicker on a screen in Manhattan. 

Close-up of the face of a slim girl in denim. 

She looks direct at you under her short hair. 

Her shoes are of straw. Greetings to comrades in Spain. 

Then empty land and on the beige plain 

Four little mongolian ponies trotting, galloping, 

With short legs, very fat in the belly, and four men riding, 
out-posts, 

Al 


going hard over the plain into a big wind. 


Disregarded the whining and flirting of fans on the stage 
To the tiddle of sticks. 

No more for American globe trotters, the loot of bazars. 
For those who stay at home and collect fine feelings, no more 
Silence and melancholy after we read aloud 


[67] 
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The River Merchant’s Wife, purified by restraint of 
centuries, 
Re-written by Ezra. 
No, now they create, they re-create 
China in the tall image, the ancestor on a banner. 


No more mandarin papas. The hand with the fine brush 

Trembles in the silk sleeve; the telephone rings. 

The jade collectors had better go home quick. 

The puny children of the consul say goodbye to their good 
old Amah, 

The corrupt legations can put up their shutters now and 
fade. 


A big wind is beginning to blow 

In the teeth of the barbarian. All over Asia 

People migrate and arm. They laugh direct into the camera 
Tax collectors run by in a litter of leaves. 

The spies stay and are shot; one, two, three, they fall 
Like fat pigeons. People migrate and arm. 

I wouldn’t try to get up the Yangtse, lady. 

Wind and poppy fields yellow with a big angry river. 


China is a long caravan, longer and stronger than the Wall 
A moving Wall no Emperor made, 
A Wall against the barbarian. 


The film shows: a little rice, pamphlets, and a clean gun 


[68] 








Genevieve Taggara 
TO MY MOTHER 


The long delight and early 

| heard in my small years clearly: 

The morning song, bed-making, bustle for new undertaking, 
With dish-washing and hay-raking, 


This vanished, or seemed diminished, 

Was lost, in trouble finished. 

I did nervous work, unsteady, captive work and heady. 
Nothing well-done and ready. 


And heard in other places 

Than home, and from foreign faces 

The dauntless gay and breezy communal song of the busy, 
J]—idle and uneasy. 


I said, my work is silly, 

Lonely and willy-nilly. 

See this hand with nicotined habits, this useless hand that 
edits 

A chronicle of debits. 


Join, if | can, the makers, 

And the tillers of difficult acres; 

And get somehow this dearly lost, this re-discovered rarely 
Habit of rising early. 


Genevieve Taggara 
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TWO POEMS 


COSMOGON Y 


High up are the angels with best quality wings 
very high they are and we cannot see them 

the fat little cherubs with pink and white cheeks 
and the older members in flowing white robes 
high up are the angels that play in the band 

but on earth no one has heard their music 

and our dull sight remains below the clouds. 


Down below are the devils with genuine horns 
down down under the world where no man goes 
frolicking evil beside the great fire 

tail-twitching malice stoking continually 

down below are the devils the fallen ones 

they rise to torment us only in sleep 

and when morning comes they are gone. 


Here is Mr. L. Smith retail grocer 

shirt-sleeved by the counter with oily face 

Lady Plumtree stepped in to order canned asparagus 

in person and made two remarks about the weather 

here is Mr. L. Smith he has a gold watch in his waistcoat 
and his wife to whom he gives no satisfaction 

is reading a book on sex in the back room 

ready to hide it when her lord comes in. 


{70} 








David Daiches 
SPRING IN NOVEMBER 


Do you forget your soul this fine spring morning? 
The horses gallop on the riding track, 

I saw a dog chase rabbits on the Braids, 

And old men think of port in dining-rooms. 
Arrest all movement, let us think it out, 

With the buds new bursting gay on Blackford Hill 
And the brewery chimneys visible from here. 

Ah, but the streets are clean? 

New and old (new for a day, yet old) 

Hard gleaming, striking answers from the sun, 
The bright road runs into the bushes, 

White silver of life, untainted ; 

Oh, is it so indeed, are the pavements clean? 

You cannot deceive me so, cannot deceive me, 

We are not infants smiling at the sky. 

Bright and sad (bright to the eye, yet sad) 

The moment comes to seize the world, lit up 

So to deceive us: I am not deceived. 


We may not trust our values to our sight; 

Cold sun can cauterize the world 

Deceptively. What, have you lost your soul? 

Black trees against blue sky bring no salvation. 

Pure and much stained (pure to the sight, yet stained ) 
The world rolls round this morning. 

God, how our values roll themselves together 

Baffling the mind. Farewell to reverie. Dovid Deiches 


[71] 
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TWO POEMS 


FOR ARMISTICE 


When about this time an unlikeness is 
unveiled, a cenotaph opened for inspection, 
observe the whippet bronze, the winged thew, 


the precise rhythm; and think of the rehearsed 
dying it took to model this splendid attitude 
for you—for us. But some of us, having seen 


men die, know better. Men do not die in adagio 
movement—the whore sculptors notwithstanding. 
Have you ever seen the original enshrined, 


posing without makeup at a crow luncheon—- 
the sun and the bluebottle probing the entrails? 
Agony in stone outlives that graved synapticalls 


and might be indiscreet about this time. Cheer, 
then, the elfin slayer and the joyful slain— 
hands neatly oblique, choiring to the sky. 


DUSK U.S.A. 


Deeded, staked, assayed from Passamaquoddy’s Bay, 
from Hatteras to Golden Gate, Key West—and back. 
Men stir like sucklings with the teat gone dry. 





[72] 








Walter Benton 


Where will you camp, nomad American—locked out, 


sheriff sold out, dust disinherited? Transient 
young man, where is your west to go 
trespassingly and alien in your land? 


Museum the compass and the clock and hew 
a new direction. Reach into and upward, 


past the forever curve (and barb and bayonet)— 


we work this shift. You who have hearths to 
settle by, O legend weavers, (tseel troubadours 


and you) themeless in the senility of nurtured 


premises—be ready now. Unseal the freighted 
archives of four hundred years and blood’s 


millennia before, thaw out the Appalachian 


tongues, borrow the river’s memory (from 
Pocahontas’ love to lyncher’s bacchanal )- 


uncensored tongues and memory inflexible 


in her indictment. Renew the Testament 

and catalogue our tenemental myth, the wobblies’ 
Odyssey . . . the entrapped miner’s labyrinth. 

We have invaded the Olympic crest. 

O biograph us of tomorrow, when the tenure 


wrested from the penthoused gods, we shall 


[73] 
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receive our legacy—hollowed and stripped 
to monument the ultimate redemption ( . . . Now 
behold you limned against the rising moon, 


autumnal with creation, drenched with prophecy . . .) 
—we shall 
—not meek 
—inherit. 


Walter Benton 


THE MONUMENT IN THE SQUARE 


The children are familiar with the cannons. 

They ride the fat black muzzles like farm horses. 
They play the touchholes have not yet been bolted. 
They lift a ball and wonder what its force is. 


Above them in the square with granite eyes 
Peace offers granite laurel to the skies. 

None asks her to come down to play at games 
None asks her if the game he plays is wise. 


Charles Malam 








RIDLEY DONNELL 


So lonely here among ten thousand faces 
When one is longing for the days at home; 
Too lonely with school books and city places 
When one starts marking down the days to come— 
That’s home again to land bathed in the sun— 
The high green hills in clouds of oak and pine 
And rivers blue between these hills that run. 
There is one chain of bony acres mine, 

And there upon that land this one shall see 

Che silking August corn in sunset glow; 

The cobwebs silver in the wild-plum tree 

And slate-rocks where the dwindling waters flow. 
This one shall see the pollenated wind 
Wild-honey colored on hills half asleep; 

Show me school books where any man can find 


Che love to plow real hills and sow and reap. 


Jesse Stuart 
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SONG 


1 can’t be talkin’ of love, dear, 

I can’t be talkin’ of love. 

If there be one thing I can’t talk of 
That one thing do be love. 


But that’s not sayin’ that I’m not lovin’- 
Still water, you know, runs deep. 

An’ I do be lovin’ so deep, dea: 

I be lovin’ you in my sleep. 


But I can’t be talkin’ of love, dear, 
I can’t be talkin’ of love, 

If there be one thing I can’t talk of 
That one thing do be love. 


THE PHARISEES 


The Pharisees, they ruled the town, 
They ruled the town, the Pharisees: 
Each one he wore a little crown 

To prove he was a king. 


(76| 








Esther Mathews 


They taught the birds the way to sing; 
They taught the grass the way to grow; 
They taught the wind the way to blow; 


They regulated everything. 


Che Pharisees, they ruled the town, 
They ruled the town, the Pharisees, 
Until one day there came a clown 
Who played upon a penny pipe. 

He said: “I think the Day is ripe.” 
He looked into the sky and played: 
(It was the Pharisees who prayed) 


He played upon a penny pipe. 


The Pharisees, they ruled the town, 
They ruled the town, the Pharisees, 
Until one day a storm came down, 
And drowned them all, the Pharisees 
It drowned them like so many fleas; 


[t drowned them in their own domains; 


[t drowned them with its mighty rains, 
The Pharisees, the Pharisees. 


Esther Mathews 
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TWO POEMS 


EXHORTATION TO THE CLOISTERED 


Come down now from the high places where the ear-drums 
ring, 

Where feet tread crisply on clouds, where breath hardens 

In icicles on the beard and voices rattle like a snake-whip 

In frosty air. The sun-disc drops blood-red toward the sea 

Painting this face with pride, that with lofty indifference. 

Come down to the Gangetic plain where hook-worn 

Creeps in at the soles of the feet, where water is holy 

And foul, come south at Thaipusam when tongues 
pierced 

And quivering flesh gashed; come to the damp must 
Malaya 

Where anophelines carry malaria by night 

And planters in a muck-sweat dream of an England 

Small, cool and white, of golden girls in wind-blow: 
shadows; 

Come to London where brother fumbles sister in slum bed 

Where women clutch at your coat-sleeve and offer vou 
good time. 


Male and female 

That have gone before us, 
Return to quicken us 

In the shaking of a becalmed leaf, 
In the purr of an unseen plane. 


[78] 






























Be present now 

In the yearning phallus of a skyscraper, 
In the gulf of an undercity shaft. 
Master of remembrance 
Unfathomable father 

Wind us in years and days 

And let no hour pass from the loom 
Without its due fold. 

Wind us as cerements bind 

An embalmed body. 

Wind the thought with the deed, 
The deed hidden 

As a jewel in a rich sash. 

Mother of living apprehension 

Be present in the blood, 

Bind us to nurture 

With the navel-string, 

Flow along the capillaries 

Pervade the cortex 

Answer with the nerve-centres, 

3e as a corpuscle, as a womb, 
Be around us, be within. 

Lest we forget the buried cities, 
Lest we ignore the living life. 


Look behind at the foaming wake, scan the horizon: 
The topgallants and the stu’n’sails have gone down the wind. 
The horn that sounded its siren note at Roncesvalles 


[79] 


Ronald Bottral! 
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Now warns children to huddle in bomb-proof shelters ; 

There the gay bannerets and peers of tented chivalry 

Are drawn up in battle array to joust for Christendom, 

Here a battery of howitzers is trained with imperturbable 
muzzles. 

After the tornado a burning smell of lyddite, dismantled 
limbs 

And strewn faces, livid with stucco dust, like masks. 

Back in a world of acquiescence a heretic heats an alembic, 

Or defiantly plots the orbit of a moving earth; 

Here poring among the dispersed fragments of our universe 

One persistent man is bent to discover a new element: 

Questioning, establishing, in the forefront of duty 

They build pyramids where others are lost in the sand. 

Safeguarding nothing and fashioning nothing you may prefer 

To hark back to the elegant architrave and the sequestered 
cell, 

But here in the arc-light is your psalm, this agony is your 
foretaste of heaven. 


DARKENED WINDOWS 


Seepage of time rots judgment, makes it slip 
Where once it moved master; the mildewing years 
Blur for the teetering soul its precipitous fears 
And wind our wounds into a coil of sleep. 


Old triumphs of summer ardour are tasted 
As memories of a great vintage on the tongue- 


[80] 











Ronald Bottrall 


Steps that lead to a cellar, to the white waste 


Nights when desire fails in the hungry. 


The distant fountain we have left unheard, 
The unexplored, but visible island, 
Ferment in the fusty brain as murder 


Secret, unacknowledged, soon to be branded. 


The satisfied heart is coffined in its treasure ; 

Only the vigilant eye and unfaltering hand 

Can dare to reject the little that is sure 

For the hazardous cliff-face and the promised land. 
Ronald Bottrall 


EARTH’S LAST MATURITY 


My grandmother was eighty-five, 
And soon to die. 
Serene in wisdom’s fortitude 


She seemed to lie. 


We thought earth’s last maturity 
Her heart must keep. 


But she used to call her mother, 
In 


her sleep. 


VU cGrane 


Julia Blauvelt 
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SANTA FE REMEMBERS 





I have watched you come up out of the south, by the salt 
deserts, 

From Compostela and Culiacan, 

In the iron columns of Vasquez de Coronado 

Seeking the Seven Lost Cities of Cibola, and the gold un 
dreamed of by man. 


1 have seen you march in the shadow of the Spanish crucifix 
With Fray Marcos de Nizza, and at San Xavier del Bac: 
I have watched you die like locusts on the sun-baked playas 
South of the Sierra Blancas, with your gold on your back. 


When the last grizzled galleon cleared Acapulco 

With her yard-arms raking the dawn, and her hold full of 
gold, 

I knew that she was fated never to put into Cadiz, 

And I said prayers for her repose, and my mission bells 


tolled. 


Your poets have written of me as being like a saint in armor 
And like a ragged king on a wilderness throne, 

And like a grey old spider spinning forever 

At the heart of a vast and phantom web of its own. 


But I have lived longer than the poets, or their verses, 
And something in me, indestructible as time, 

Will never be whittled to fit the frame of a sonnet, 
Will never be caught in the careful stave of a rime. 


[82] 














Douglas McClure Anderson 


I have been the spoil of Andalusian grandees, 

In chain-mail and spiked burgonet; 

And I have played host to the chiefs of half of the Plains 
Tribes, 


And I have worn a Mexican coronet. 


I have counted the covered-wagons by the tens of hundreds, 
And I have held their treasure in the palm of my hand; 

I have signed my name by the seals of invincible monarchs, 
And ruined kings have ceded my coveted land. 


I have sat too long at the crossroads of the centuries 

Not to know what burns in the hearts of the children of 
man: 

Not to know that the faiths and the dreams and the quests 
of the latest 

Are the same as when the slow march of the aeons began. 


When the last swart, gold-bitten Coronado has vanished, 

And there are no more Lost Cities to seek, 

I pray that I may be left alone with the ages, 

Where the flesh of the strong goes down to the dust of the 
weak: 


And none come up out of the south, by the salt deserts, 

And Compostela and Culiacan 

Are less than the dust that has given them back to the 
wasteland, 

‘ 


And I, at long last, am beyond the poor memory of man. 
Douglas McClure Anderson 


[83] 
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YEATS AT 73' 


HE pleasantest sight in the contemporary literary scene 

is the continuing vigor of William Butler Yeats’ poetry. 
Many an aging poet must take the fair or the unfair dis 
regard of newer men; but Yeats at seventy-three continues 
to command the homage of mature craftsmen and of the 
very children in the craft. He seems, to readers and writers 
alike, our best example of the integrated, triumphant artist. 
| saw an immediate illustration of this, one August night 
last summer. The Abbey at Dublin produced for the first 
time a new, brief play by Yeats called Purgatory. The 
play’s merits are those of a well-written soliloquy; its 
dramatic moments were frankly theatrical and its total effect 
was one of confusion. Yet the ovation that followed was 
right. Yeats sat there in the audience and the enormous 
applause was for everything he has ever said and, so, fo1 
what he is. The delight of paying honor is sweet but rarely 
so justified as when Mr. Yeats—tall, grave, gray, weary, 
and I may say beautiful—at last stood up in the Abbey 
Theatre. 

Such honor is accumulative; it becomes fact and his 
tory—and an impediment to criticism. Even without Yeats 
in the flesh, New Poems cannot be read plain: the poet’s 
fame is a nearly unavoidable distraction between the reade1 
and the book. Reviewers have maintained an unbroken 
rule of writing “Yeats-the-greatest-living-poet” as one word 
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ho admires the sentiment (and l do) finds it 


until anyone W 
difficult to judge, if he tries, just where Yeats’ work is great 
and how great. If a man is fortunate enough to have a 
long and widely admired career, it follows to the last that 
anything he says commands interest if for no other reason 
than that he is saying it. And this is especially true when 
the artist has sustained the strength and variety of his art. 
In this new collection of poems The Municipal Gallery 

Re-visited is a pertinent example of a Yeats poem whose 
specific value is hard to estimate. We proceed with Mr. 
Yeats, hear his nostalgic comments upon Casement, the 
Gregorys, John Synge and others, and he says: 

You that would judge me do not judge alone 

This book or that, come to this hallowed place 

Where my friends’ portraits hang and look thereon; 

Ireland’s history in their lineaments trace; 

Chink where man’s glory most begins and ends 

And say my glory was I had such friends 


It is moving—as autobiography from a source we cannot 
choose but hear. As poetry, it is excellent prose rathe: 
wilfully rhymed 
Yeats’ poetry began with this tune: 

The woods of Arcady are dead, 

And over is their antique joy; 

Of old the world on dreaming fed; 

Grey Truth is now her painted toy 
To use his own later word, the embroidery of that tune 
proceeded in lavish and seductive detail; his eventual con- 
viction that the woods of Arcady were the painted toy and 
Grey Truth the real rock saved a distinguished poet to far 
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greater statement. The growing liveliness of his mind 
created an increasing simplicity and eloquence of poetry and, 
in such recent books as The Tower and The Winding Stair, 
achieved a rich, passionate utterance. The expression in 
poetry of a mind, a personality, has seldom been so direct; 
it has seemed unimpeded by poetic form—as though the out- 
pouring of thought were indeed the creation of poetry. This 
is lyric art. We are not lacking in lyric art in this century; 
we have samples and they can be analyzed, like wines, by 
those who study to be wise—ingredient, taste, density, age 
can be stated. But what can those learned in wines say 
of clear, cold water? 

Like most poets, Yeats probably has not a great mind.— 
No, of course I cannot define a “great mind”; I suggest it 
must be more departmental and purer than a poet’s. The 
purity of Yeats’ most excellent verse flowers in equations of 
thought and feeling. Thus when he says that, thinking of 
the things he used to say and do or things he did not do o1 
say: “My conscience or my vanity appalled,” I doubt if 
mood alone could go that deep, or if thought alone could 
condense pathos and humor to such a flash of revelation. 
Where poetry is deepest and simplest it is most anonymous 
and universal; in the achievement of that, Yeats has re 
peatedly triumphed. 

But as to the New Poems in particular. Grey Truth 
begins to break the artistry here and there, as though by 
itself it were enough. 

The most frequent mood of New Poems is that of an old 
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man. Yeats returns again to thinking of his father, of Lady 
Gregory and Maud Gonne: “All the Olympians; a thing 
never known again.” In the opening poem he says 
“A greater, a more gracious time has gone;” and in the 
Municipal Gallery piece, The Curse of Cromwell, and 
others, the tone is the same. Dependent upon the same 
mood are the occasional examples of determined, half-mad 
balladry of lusty living—The Wild Old Wicked Man isa 
good sample—as though, since much that was noble and fine 
has perished, whatever is truly alive is a violence of the 
flesh. A four-line poem, The Spur, is a commentary: 

You think it horrible that lust and rage 

Should dance attendance upon my old age; 

They were not such a plague when I was young; 

What else have I to spur me into song? 

Yeats expends tight-lipped rage in several political songs: 
of Roger Casement, Parnell, and in one delightful ballad of 
“The O’Rahilly” who couldn’t stay away from the Trouble 
and ended in Henry Street, his R.I.P. written by himself 
in his own blood on the doorway where they found him. 
Two or three of these poems show Yeats’ larger conclusions: 


Parnell came down the road, he said to a cheering man; 
‘Ireland shall get her freedom and you still break stone.” 


and, The Great Day: 


Hurrah for revolution and more cannon shot; 
A beggar upon horseback lashes a beggar upon foot; 
Hurrah for revolution and cannon come again, 
The beggars have changed places but the lash goes on. 
That is flat statement, not unusual among the elders who 
have seen the world, but most unfashionable among younger 
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poets who, these days, are so intent upon seeing a bette: 
world. From the “big bones of Yeats’ these are “disap- 
pointed, middle-aging words”. I should like wholeheartedly 
to believe in Archibald MacLeish—but then, for that mat- 
ter, I should be glad to believe in Jesus Christ. ‘Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest;” poetry, Mr. MacLeish—yet we are not delivered. 
Whatever our hopes and whatever the end, Mr. Yeats’ 
quatrain is thus far the fact, 

The deeper occurrences of poetry in New Poems are not 
infrequent. Most of the writing is pitched to the level of 
plain-speaking most characteristic of the later Yeats; some 
of it, as in Lapis Lazuli, is ruminative and delightful ; some 
of it is more formal. The Three Bushes is a formal ballad 
of the lady who loved a man yet loved her virginity more: 
and so sent her maid to the lover’s bed. In the ballad and 
in several brief, dependent songs, Yeats plays freshly on 
the symbols of body and soul. Here and there in these 
pages, too, there occur those sudden liftings of language: 


Stretch toward the moonless midnight of the trees 
As though that hand could reach to where they stand 


—and on, through a strange, magic poem. 

Yeats says many things in these New Poems, all of then 
of compelling interest. The notes of age and farewell sound 
in many of the poems, yet with the vigor of the un-contented 
old man Yeats says he is. The total of the poetry lessens, 
still the clean diction is here, the words are set by the hand 
of a master of English; and the tone is still one of authority 
unmatched in the lyric verse of this century. 


Winheld Townley Scott 
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REVIEWS 
SPECTRE OVER EUROPE 


The Carnival, by Frederic Prokosch. Harper & Bros. 

N THE ordinary, limited sense of the word, Frederic 

Prokosch cannot be called a prophetic poet, yet the con- 
stantly recurring theme of imminent disaster, of darkness, 
of the disintegration of society, which leads, in the end, to 
chaos, give his poetry the dominant tone of something very 
much like prophecy. Again and again, underneath the 
flowing music of individual poems, one encounters the horror 
of aimless destruction, the final flooding-over of decay; but 
this horror, made clear in The Assassins, seems to have 
forced the poet to give way to an “immense despair.” In 
other words, the ruined castle, the broken column, the 
‘Mantuan farm” have assumed a disproportionate im- 
portance. 

And the dilemma is not to be hastily brushed aside. If 
one insists that Prokosch is trying to escape the difficulties 
of affirmation, then one needs a definition of “escape” that 
will include Henry James, Hawthorne, Eliot, and Conrad 
Aiken, as well as the more obvious victims of this carelessly 
handled word. For, one might say, Prokosch has discovered 
the ruins of Angkor Thom, and like many others, he is 
bewitched ; decay can fascinate as well as repel. Like James, 
Prokosch acknowledges the artistry and the flaw of the 
golden bowl; unlike James, he will not have it broken. 
Neither does Prokosch seem to have any Maggie Verver 
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to resist and foil the rottenness; or at least his resistance has 
not as yet been called into vigorous play. Love, as a con 
bative force, fails because (as John Peale Bishop wrote 
reviewing the earlier book of poems) it only sharpens the 
poet’s awareness of the general doom. The only other indica 
tions of a possible solution lie either in the acceptance of 
night, or in the scattered statements which appear in Ode 
a kind of spiritual autobiography : 
The javelin and the discus 


Shone in my palms and plans for a clean and living 
America. Those were the symbols of power 


There is a demand and a life. And the moving shapes 
Of the forsaken shall now be my forest, my legend. 


What I have called a “solution” for Prokosch’s dilemma 
lies most obviously, perhaps, in his future treatment of the 
proposal stated in the last lines quoted above. Any further 
indication of a way out comes only by remote implication; 
New Year’s Eve and Journeys are two poems which sug 
gest, almost exclusively by implication, another solution. 
But one cannot help speculating a little whether this way 
out can be found by holding so tenaciously to this single 
thread, even though the thread gives Prokosch tremendous 
consistency. For in spite of the insistence that it is bette: 
to “be blindly in love Than gloat on the lyric was or the 
lustrous will be,” the actual images and examples of splendo: 
follow a course that leads back into the past, a one-way 
street that has all the appearances of eventually revealing 
itself as a blind-alley. Yet, there is some proof that 
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Prokosch can find affirmation in the present, and that he can 
see the details of experience very clearly. Now and again, 
however, one has the curious feeling that something has 
been left out, not by accident, but deliberately, as if Prokosch 
were unwilling to risk a temporary misunderstanding for 
the sake of an immediate response. 

When he is writing at his best, these difficulties dwindle 
into insignificance. The best poems in The Assassins are 
equally as fine as the best of The Carnival. Yet there is 
a great variety within the sphere of reference which Prokosch 
has drawn for himself, and he manages to use a number 
of images and symbols over and over with a surprising fresh- 
ness. Snow, flame, golden fruit, the stars, dark forests, 
names of places, are all woven into the texture of the writing 
with great skill. The sense of time is acute. The crafts- 
manship is obviously the result of more than a little dis- 
cipline, in spite of some loose joints. The opening stanzas 
of Hesperides may well serve as an illustration: 

The two Americas are the realms of the eagle 
Where the fleet-winged shadow falls on the dance and the kiss: 


Wild horses race through the storm on the skirting islands and 
the fever of flight 


And the power forever to change and assume new passions 
Is our dangerous modern talent: which, when I sailed 
Furthest away, so suddenly I remembered, 

so suddenly understood! 


For here too the blazing orchards and the release 

Of streams, and the fifty jubilant scents of a valley 

And the hood of snow on the roof, and the rushing torrent, 
monstrous, eternal, 


Delight, and are long recalled, though recalled in silence . . 
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It is romantic poetry; the Americas envisioned by Pro- 
kosch are distant from the Americas of the other poets 
of his generation; distant, too, from the ordinary romantic 
vision. At the same time, it contains a warning not unlike 
the warning in the work of other younger poets, the threat 
of a second Middle Ages. 

Sut the calm assurance with which the horror is expected, 
taken for granted, almost, may well be responsible, in part, 
for not only the virtues but the vices of this poetry. It may 
account for the lapse which produces a figure like “our 
little violins Again will touch our loneliness,” for seas which 
“Enormously dispel Each hour.” Inversely, it may be respon- 
sible for the haunting Hesperides, New Year's Eve, and 
The Castle. 


Samuel French Morse 
TWO REGIONS 


Maine Ballads, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan 
7? Men, by Boris Todrin. Putnam. 

In an introduction to his eighth book of poems Mr. Coffin 
says, in part: “Folk living and folk speaking still go on, in 
spite of all our modern improvements—the stories are there 
for the ballads, and the words to them, for anybody who 
has eyes to see the shape of them and ears to hear the right 
rhythms and the fall of the words.” He ends: ‘These 
verses—the more ambitious of them——are not to be judged 
by the usual poetic standards. Some of them, judged by 
such, are little more than doggerel. They are to be judged, 
both in style and in plot, by the principles of folk design.” 
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A foreword of this kind is plainly a defense as well as 
an explanation of Maine Ballads and of Mr. Coffin’s poetic 
work as a whole. It says, in fact: this is my chosen range, 
my special region, marked off deliberately in a world of 
nodern chaos, my way of speech “in spite of modern im 
provements.’ And because Mr. Coffin is obviously a ma- 
ture poet, he is not to be lightly dismissed by those of 
us who feel he has hitched his wagon to a fallen star, 
one that has already set with the more genuine regionalism 
of Robert Frost. It can also be argued that a poet’s pur- 
pose and range are not to be seriously questioned. “It’s 
not what you say, but the way you say it, that counts.” 
If so, it is only fair to take Mr. Coffin as he wishes to be 
taken—as a listener to, and lover of, what may seem to 
us disappearing New England folk-ways. 

Although Mr. Coffin’s poetry is on the surface very dif- 
ferent from that of Robert Frost’s, one is led to note com 
parison (and influence) because the purposes of the two 
poets are so similar. But where Frost is realistic and al 
ways uniquely personal, Mr. Coffin is sentimental and gen 


eral. Where Frost is hard, Coffin is soft. Frost’s genuine 


interest in New England speech-ways is a more intellectual 
one than Coffin’s, which catches the obvious tones and 
phrases of salty Maine talk, and even the pattern beneath 
but with, one tends to feel, a summer artist’s bemusement 
with the quaint, strange, simple natives and their “doin’s.” 
Not that Mr. Coffin is an outsider; he comes from Maine. 


But from his published history of poetic conditioning—from 
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Christchurch on—he can be observed gradually to have 
chosen his poetic range, and to have closed down to home 
at last, with Robert Frost. Not that one would wish to 
imply that regionalism is a conscious trick with Coffin, o1 
that regionalism is now a blasphemous ideal in the face of 
our world of modern improvements. A poet must find his 
limitations somewhere, so let us grant Mr. Coffin his lovely, 
salty corner of earth and his worship of vanishing balladry, 
and see how he manages what he sets out to say. 

As in his previous books, at least from 4 Yoke of Thunder 
on, Mr. Coffin continues with his chosen tricks of speech. 
In Maine Ballads he has curbed somewhat the distressing 
repetition (poverty) of image and symbol which crusted his 
earlier books—the incessant mention of “thighs” and “fur 
’ the habit of dressing holiness in a leather harness 
and worshipping its masculinity in bulls and farmhands from 
the otherworld of a lamplighted barn, or from a dainty 
universe of jewelled snow. He has turned this time further 
outward, streetward, to folklore and speech-ways of the 
homely, Frost-incurred short stories of New England humo 
and tragedy—with the frank foot-beat of an Edgar Guest, 
and at times with the ubiquitous thread of Housman 
strangely evident—as in Serenity, or 4 Hymn at Night 
He still leans on rhyme, often so carelessly that it creaks; 
sometimes with the desired effect of the inevitable, simple 
phrase. And through all the poems Mr. Coffin’s strong, 
paternal and loving character reaches out to caress with a 
warmth few modern poets can express (or wish to), and 
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this is perhaps reason enough for his chosen bulwark against 
‘modern improvements” and the more representative living 
scenes, for which he has no “eyes to see the shape of them 
and ears to hear.’ 

In contrast to Maine Ballads, Boris Todrin’s 7 Men 
speaks another man, time and place. This is the newer poet, 
the unregional modern, with eyes on the world-scene, social 
injustice, the new city. With Mr. Todrin, as with most 
of the “newer” writers, here is electric touch with headlines 
and editorials and social turmoil short-waved direct from 
Spain, China, Germany. He lives in New York. He 
makes his bow to what is being done, and does it well. 
That is in the first section of 7 Men, with its 4 German 
Letter—Robert Stamm, its re-living of Ben Leider in The 
Flight, its Captain Dreyfus, and China—all good enough 
poems, like the many similar ones in current periodicals, but, 
except for 4 German Letter, not digested enough in the 
poet’s good will to penetrate the poetic imagination and 
come out whole poetry. 

In the second section of the book there is relapse to the 
personal lyric, achieved notably on the models of Elino 
Wylie and A. E. Housman, with Mr. Todrin’s own voice 
not yet quite coming through. But in this section, and in 
the sequence of love sonnets, is more evident his genuine 
gift for the musical yet condensed line. It is perhaps be 
cause one does not expect love sonnets to be unique, but a 
combination of the traditional made alive again by new 


personal experience, like love itself, that this group seems 
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the most artistically whole in the book. 

The group of poems for which the book is named is its 
point of contact with Maine Ballads. This is a group of 
portraits and ballads, of Hughie McPadden—Bantam, of 
Olsen, of John Poor, much in the same groove as M 
Coffin’s portraits and ballads of Jethro Alexander and Ton 
Bailey of Maine. And, to make the comparison which in 
vites itself, Mr. Todrin’s painting is thin portraiture con 
pared to Mr. Coffin’s, though set against a more ambitious 


cosmopolitan background and concerned with more repr 
sentative contemporary action. Where Mr. Coffin’s po: 
traits smile out from an easy, regional frame, Mr. Todri 
attempts the more difficult canvas of the days most of us 
have to live and know. He includes in his observation 
modern thinking and social empathy, and if he fails beside 
Mr. Coffin’s smug, popularized miniatures, it is failu 
which leaves open the possibility of greater success. 
Marshall Schacl 


THE VEHICULAR CLASSIC: 


Sophocles’ Electra, translated by Francis Fergusson. Wil 
liam R. Scott Co. 

Francis Fergusson comes to the translating of Sophocle 
play as a man whose deepest concern is with living theatre 
poetry; and it is from this fact that his work takes its pai 
ticular importance. The others who in the last decade hav: 
been endeavoring “to neutralize Professor Murray's influ 
ence upon Greek literature and English language by making 
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better translations” are probably all more distinguished as 
poets than Fergusson. I refer to H. D. (Jon), Fitts and 
Fitzgerald (Alcestis), Yeats (Oedipus Rex and Oedipus 
Colonus), MacNeice (Agamemnon). But in their render- 
] 


ings of Greek plays, though several have stated their work 


was intended primarily for a stage, I feel no one of them 
has succeeded in invigorating his verse at all points with a 
sense of the modern stage; without which there can be no 
integrated theatre-poetry, but only ‘“‘poetic” plays, only 
staged poetry, poetry “in” the theatre. Yeats in his early 
Samhain program notes, his “Letter to Lady Gregory’, his 
introductions to Plays for Dancers, displays the most acute 
realization of what is required of poetry to live on the stage 
today. But in his Oedipus cycle, a jewel-box of single lyrics, 
his real attention is fixed on ends other than dramatic: the 
philosophic, the aesthetic. For an approach like Fergusson’s, 
the nearest likeness is in Cocteau’s Antigone and Oedipe-roi; 
both of them are included in Fergusson’s short but very 


pertinent bibliography, characterized as “‘the best introduc 


tion I know to the 


theatricality of the Greeks.” 

I do not mean to underestimate this Electra as poetry 
Indeed it is a revelation of how much the exercise of trans- 
lation can accomplish for a certain kind of poet. Fergus- 


son’s performance till now (most recently in New Direc 


tions, 2) has been slight in every sense. Because of a thor- 
ough critical appreciation of more dominant poets, in his 
own practice he has been almost completely derivative. But 

knowledge of what makes good poetry and a deep need 
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to write poetry find their “working heaven” when brought 
to bear on a congenial and great text. That the text in this 
instance is a play provides Fergusson with an instrument 
he can use with maximum familiarity, a vehicle almost per 
fectly responsive to his agilities. 

In a prefatory note he writes, “I have tried to write from 
the point of view of the actor, and to make English words 
and rhymes of speech spring from the feeling of the pat 
ticular character in the particular situation”. Elsewhere 
he aims “to keep the language as simply intelligible as pos 
sible, in order to give an audience in a theatre the actual 
meaning of the original . . . to get idiomatic English.’ 
Electra’s lament over the urn of Orestes’ ashes 

Ah, the long joyful fruitless care I gave you! 


You came a hard road, my love, it was my death; 
A hard road my love, my brother 

And now you must receive me under your roof 
Nothing to nothing, I with you down there 
For the rest of time. 


manifests the ample accomplishment of his ends; as well as 
the gratuities of poetry that may follow when extraneous 
ambitions of the poet have been subordinated to the setting 
forth of objective emotion, to the consideration of anothe 
person—an audience. This humility is the requisite virtu 
for a theatre-poet. 

But “language is only one expression of the fundamental 
theatrical idea.’”’ Here Fergusson discusses that underlyit 
‘music of action’ expounded by Richard Boleslavsky, his 
former teacher and associate at the American Laborator 
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Theatre. This can “be read through the lines of a play 
uch as a musician gets the music from the notes on the 

page,’ and this technique could do much “to make the life 

f the old dramas accessible to us.” Certainly Electra is a 

icher reading for this sense, implicit in all its lines, of a 

vitality antecedent to the poetry. The practical use of such 

n “idea” is apparent when Fergusson describes in his pro 

luction notes how he and his colleagues of the Bennington 

Theatre Studio went about presenting the play. Setting, 
choreography, choric verse-speaking, music and sound ac- 
ympaniment were all conceived as expressions of the play’s 

e main drive: “To break through the nightmare of the 

se on the House.” 

I have ventured these details, not so much mindful of 
Greek tragedy, but because of their obvious and great rel 
evancy at this time when our own poetry is trying to find its 
vay back into the theatre. I imagine Fergusson and those 
others in their translations are mostly expressing their de 
sires for a modern poetic drama. We make practice flights 

the early Sophoclean models till we can perfect our new 

achines. Where such plays as Auden’s, Spender’s and 
MacNeice’s falter, it is not from any lack of invention ot 


poetic energy; but through an ignorance of a codrdinating 


theatre discipline. Fergusson’s thinking, writing and prac 
tice, as embodied in this edition of Electra, can point the 
‘ay as clearly as is possible without leading the way, to all 


those who are moving in this new direction. 
Sherman Conrad 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS ) 


GAIN this year Porrry has the pleasure of announc 
ing seven prize awards. We list them with grateful 
acknowledgment to the donors: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, awarded for the twenty- 
fourth time through the generosity of Mr. Salmon O. 
Levinson, the internationally distinguished Chicago lawye1 
and publicist. 

The Guarantors Prize, awarded for the twenty-fifth time 
presented this year by the Friday Club, a society of Chi 
cago women which has financed, ever since 1922, a num 
ber of Portry’s prizes. 

The Oscar Blumenthal Prize for Poetry, founded in 1936 
by Mr. Charles M. Leviton of Chicago, and to be given 
annually as a memorial to a great student and admire 
of modern verse by his close friend. 

The Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, awarded for the fourth 
time, and to be continued annually by three friends of 
the magazine in memory of a lover of poetry. 

The Harriet Monroe Memorial Prize, initiated last yea 
by Mrs. Inez Cunningham Stark of Chicago, a friend of 
Portry’s founder and of the magazine; to be continued 
annually. 

The Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize, awarded for the second 
time through the generosity of Marion Strobel (Mrs. 
James Herbert Mitchell) of Chicago; to be continued 
annually. 
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The Midland Authors Prize, awarded for the eighth time 
to a young poet resident in one of the twelve central states 
which are represented in the Society of Midland Authors. 

The editors and advisory committee of PoETRY constitute 

the jury of awards. Poems by members of the jury are 

not considered for prizes. It has also been against our 
policy to repeat the awarding of individual prizes. Under 
this rule the following poets of our twenty-sixth year are 
hors concours: Carl Sandburg, Wallace Stevens, Edgar Lee 

Masters, Mary Barnard, and Mark Turbyfill, for the Le- 

vinson Prize; William Carlos Williams, Alfred Kreymborg, 

Abbie Huston Evans, Leonora Speyer, and Winfield Town- 

ley Scott, for the Guarantors Prize; William Pillin and 

David Schubert, for the Davis Prize; C. A. Millspaugh, 

Stephen Stepanchev, and Edward Weismiller, for the Mid- 

Jand Authors Prize. 

We proceed with the awards, which are made for poems 
printed during the past year in Volumes LI and LII of 
Poetry (October 1937 through September 1938), with 
reference also to each poet’s general achievement or promise. 

The Heren Haire Levinson Prize, of one hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems by an American 
published in Poetry during its twenty-sixth year, is awarded 
" H. D. 
of Vevey, Switzerland, for Two Poems, printed in the June 
1938 issue, and in recognition of the high merit of her con- 


tribution to modern literature. 
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This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 

CARL SANDBURG (1914); VACHEL LINDSAY (1915); EDGAR LEt 
MASTERS (1916); CLOYD HEAD (1917); Jj. Cc. UNDERWooD (1918) 
H. L. DAVIS (1919); WALLACE STEVENS (1920); LEW SARETT (1921) ; 
ROBERT FROST (1922); EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON (1923); AMY 
LOWELL (1924); RALPH CHEFVER DUNNING (1925); MARK TURBYFILI 
(1926); MAURICE LESEMANN (1927); ELINOR WYLIE (1928); MAR 
JORIE ALLEN SEIFiERT (1929); HART CRANE (1930); EDNA ST. VIN 
CENT MILLAY (1931); MARIANNE MOORE (1933); HORACE GREGORY 
(1934); MARY BARNARD (1935); ROBERT PENN WARREN (1936) 
LOUISE BOGAN (1937). 


The GuaARANTOoRS Prize of one hundred dollars, for a 
poem or group of poems published in Portry during its 
twenty-sixth year, is awarded to 


WILiarD Maas 


of New York City, for Five Poems, printed in the Febru 
ary 1938 issue, and for Journey and Return (July 1938) 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 

VACHEL LINDSAY (1913); CONSTANCE SKINNER (1914); H. pv 
(1915) ; JOHN GOULD FLETCHER (1916); ROBERT FROST (1917); AJAN 
SYRIAN (1918); MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT (1919); EDNA ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY (1920); FORD MADOX FORD (1921); ALFRED KREYMBOR( 
(1922) ; LOLA RIDGE (1923); AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL (1924); LEO 
NORA SPEYER (1925); AGNES LEE (1926); MALCOLM COWLEY (1927 
MARION STROBEL (1928); H. BONER (1929); ABBIE HUSTON EVANS 
(1930) ; WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS (1931); RLDER OLSON (1933); 
HILDEGARDE FLANNER (1934); WINFIELD TOWNLEY scoTr (1935) 
MARYA ZATURENSKA (1936); W. H. AUDEN (1937). 


The Oscar BLUMENTHAL Prize For Poetry, of one 
hundred dollars, for a poem or group of poems published in 
Poetry during its twenty-sixth year, is awarded to 


DyL_an THOMAS 
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of Carmarthenshire, South Wales, for Four Poems, printed 
n the August 1938 issue. 

This prize has been awarded twice before, as follows: 

MARION STROBE! 1936); THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL (1937). 

The JEANNETTE SEWELL Davis Prize, of one hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a young poet, 
offered this year for the fourth time through three friends 
of Portry, is awarded to 

D. S. SAVAGE 
of London, England, for Four Poems, printed in the Janu 


ary 1938 issue. 


rhis prize has been previously awarded three times, as follows 
JESSE STUART (1934); DAVID SCHUBERT (1936); WILLIAM PILLIN 
1937). 


The Harrier Monroe Memoria Prize, of one hun- 
dred dollars—to be given, at the judges’ discretion, prefer- 
ably for a sonnet or group of sonnets published in Portry 
during its twenty-sixth year—is awarded to 

BELLE TURNBULL 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado, for her group of sonnets, 4t 
That Point Mr. Probus, in the December 1937 issue. 


Chis prize has been awarded once before, as follows: 
FRANKLIN Fotsom (1937). 


The Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize, of one hundred 
dollars, for a lyric poem or group of lyric poems published 
in Poetry during its twenty-sixth year, is awarded to 

H. H. Lewis 


of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, for his poem, Farmhands’ 
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Refrain, printed in the June 1938 issue. 


This prize has been awarded once before, as follows 
RoGerR RouGHToNn (1937). 


The Mipiranp Autuors Prize of fifty dollars, donated 
by the Society of Midland Authors for work by a poet resi 
dent in one of the twelve central states, is awarded to 

ANNE CHANNING 
of Hubbard Woods, Illinois, for Two Poems, printed in the 
February 1938 issue. 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 

GLADYS CAMPBELL (1929); POLLY CHASE BOYDEN (1930); ROBER! 
FITZGERALD (1931); ALLEN TATE (1933); Cc. A. MILLSPAUGH (1935) 
EDWARD WEISMILLER (1936); STEPHEN STEPANCHEV (1937). 


N.B. The above lists of previous awards should not be regarded 
as a complete record of the prizes given by Poetry. Many othe: 
awards, ranging from $100 to $500, have been made during th 
history of the magazine. For a full list of poets honored by 
earlier prizes, the reader is referred to our November 1936 issue 


We again strongly recommend, to individual patrons and 
to clubs alike, the endowment of poetry prizes and scholar 
ships similar to those given annually, in the larger Amer 
ican communities and abroad, to painters, sculptors, archi 
tects, and musicians. In order to encourage such endou 
ments, either as gifts or bequests, it is our privilege to sug- 
gest two plans which offer as much freedom as possible from 
local and conservative prejudice. This information will be 
gladly supplied to anyone interested. 
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rHE PRIZE POEMS 


According to our custom, we present a few of the shorter 
poems on which our awards are based. 
Of the poems by H. D., we reprint the following lyric: 


FROM EPISODE } 
Callypso 
O you clouds, 
here is my song; 
man is clumsy and evil 
a devil. 


O you sand, 

this is my command, 

drown all men in slow breathless suffocation- 
then they may understand 


O you winds, 

beat his sails flat, 
shift a wave sideways 
that he suffocate. 


UO you waves 

run counter to his oars, 

waft him to blistering shores 
where he may die of thirst 


O you skies, 
send rain 


Ps 


to wash salt from my eyes, 


and witness all earth and heaven, 
it was of my heart-blood 
his sails were woven; 


witness, river and sea and land; 
you, you must hear me— 

man is a devil, 

man will not understand. 


Odysseus (on the sea) 
She gave me fresh water in an earth jar, 
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strange fruits 

to quench thirst, 

a golden zither 

to work magic on the water; 


she gave me wine in a cup 

and white wine in a crystal shell; 
she gave me water and salt, 
wrapped in a palm leaf 

and palm-dates: 


she gave me wool and a pelt of fur, 
she gave me a pelt of silver-fox, 
and a brown soft skin of a bear, 


she gave me a comb for my hair, 

she washed brine and mud from my body 
and cool hands 

held balm 


for a rust-wound on my ankle; 


she gave me water 

and fruit in a basket, 

and shallow 

baskets of pulse and grain, and a ball 
of hemp 

for mending the sail— 


she gave me a willow basket 

for letting into the shallows 

for eels; 

she gave me peace in her cave. 
Callypso (from land) 

He has gone, 

he has forgotten; 

he took my lute and my shell of crystal 

he never looked back— 
Odysseus (on the sea) 

She gave me a wooden flute 

and a mantle, 

she wove me this wool— 
Callypso (from land) 

for man is a brute and a fool. 
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Of the six poems by Willard Maas, we reprint one: 


SONG 
What will the evening tell you 
Giving the soft star to the heart? 
Of what will the night speak 
Seeing the poor walk in sadness? 


Under the sound of the bridge traffic, 


he street lamp shining on the snow, 
Outstretched the hand of those 
Walking alone in the starlight. 


Evening giving the river to the eyes 

And the lonely seeing no river, 

Walk with the coming of night, 

No evening and no star to hear the story. 


And the lonely and the poor remembering 
The quiet evenings after supper. 

What will the dark tell you of love? 
What will the dark tell you? 





What the night? 


Of the sequence by Dylan Thomas, we reprint the first 





poems: 


When all my five and country senses see, 

The fingers will forget green thumbs and mark 
How through the halfmoon’s vegetable eye 

In the ten planted towers of their stalk 

Love in the frost is pared and wintered by, 

The whispering ears will watch love drummed away 
Down wind and shell to a discordant beach, 

And, lashed to syllables, the eyed tongue talk 
How her sweet wounds are mended bitterly. 

My nostrils see her breath burn like a bush. 
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My one and noble heart has witnesses 

In all love’s countries, that will watch awake; 
And when blind sleep falls on the spying senses 
The heart is sensual, though five eyes break 


OU make me a mask and a wall to shut from your spies 

Of the sharp, enamelled eyes and the spectacled claws 
Rape and rebellion in the nurseries of my face, 

Gag of a dumbstruck tree to block from bare enemies 

Ihe bayonet tongue in this undefended prayerpiece, 

Ihe present mouth, and the sweetly blown trumpet of lies 
Shaped in old armor and oak the countenance of a dunc 
To shield the glistening brain and blunt the examiners, 
And a tear-stained widower grief drooped from the lashes 
To veil belladonna and let the dry eyes perceive 

Others betray the lamenting lies of their losses 

By the curve of the nude mouth or the laugh up the slees 


We reprint the second of D. S. Savage’s four poems: 


RHAPSODY 
Chis sodden evening mortuary peace 
Enwraps the drenched suburban groves 
Brahms pumping slowly from the radiogram 
Swells over pavements swept with rain 
Boughs drag the heavy air with noisy birds 
The weekend cyclists race for home 


Look and listen imagine the worlds of death 

The dead inhabit or rotting underground 

Color the rain with their earthy stench 

Vainting the air climbing insides of trees 

Or leaden worlds the deaf strain ear to hea 

The black unpatterned night the blind endurs ; 
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Switch out the lights and forget tomorrow 
Jerked by the strings of money or love 
Society engages in its complex dance 

We dance all dance across the tramlit street 
Across the golf course where the dripping trees 
With shadows shelter homeless lovers. 


Live no longer in projected worlds 

The simplified cities of the communist 

Or worlds of memory among faded emblems 
(nostalgic scent of flowers in winter rooms) 
Watching the rain start again evening fall 
Upon this present softly covering all. 


Of the Mr. Probus sonnets by Belle Turnbull, we re 


print one: 


LYRIC MOOD 
Nan, Mr. Probus said, you want a spring 
Right in your room, to cool your little hot breast 
And wash your mouth, that mouths like mine have pressed 
With clean wild water, for the bright blood-sting 
On your rose-tallowed lips. My sullied wing, 
My overlaid, my thumb-worn palimpsest, 
I'll choose the iced, the prime, the liveliest 
From my blue valley for your sweetening. 
Have your lips known a spring, he said, your feet 
\ spring? We've hot and cold, she said, you know 
Miss Mae don’t let we girls go off the Street 
Dabbing around in springs. You old sourdough, 
Where is this place you wash your feet in, dear? 
\way from here, he sighed. Away from here. 
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We reprint the prize-winning lyric poem by H. H. Lewis: 


FARMHANDS REFRAIN 


You Repocrat squires in the Farm Bureau, 
You Demirep lairds in the Grange, 
Your bigness content with the status quo 
And alarmed at the rumblings of Change, 
We'll never go fascist to froth and kill 
For assuring the girth of your belts: 

Not ours, not ours the farms we till, 
We're working for somebody else— 


Ranging somebody else’s ownsome ground 
Lacking somebody else’s thrill, 

Haunting somebody else’s too profound, 
Just a-ghosting for somebody else! 


We hirelings and sharecroppers here below 
You thanes with your organized Front, 
We waking at last with the See-Eye-Oh 
You in dread of an organized brunt, 

We'd languish till Gabriel ends it all, 
Should we wait till your apathy melts: 

Not ours, not ours the creed you bawl, 
We’re working for somebody else— 


Planting somebody else’s ownsome Spring 
Reaping somebody else’s Fall, 

Making somebody else’s proudness ring 
Just a-serfing for somebody else! 


For you—all these versions of A.A.A., 
More money on top of your means. 
For us—yet the paltry six bits a day, 
Through winter for bedding and beans 
No matter how far from the Dixon line, 
How unAfric the shade of our pelts: 
Not ours, not ours your class-combine, 
We’re working for somebody else— 


Milking somebody else’s ownsome cow, 
Calling somebody else’s swine, 
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Doing somebody else’s chores, and how, 
Just a-being for somebody else! 


Our neighbors in Russia “belong” at least, 
No landlord impugning their worth; 
Have much consolation of goods increzjcz 
If not the sole havings of earth. 

But here against “Liberty’s” lines and bars, 
What here on the chattelized veldts? 

Not ours, not ours the homes and cars, 
We’re working for somebody else— 


Breathing somebody else’s ownsome air, 
Counting somebody else’s stars, 
Finding somebody else’s god up there 
Just a-ghosting for somebody else! 


Of Anne Channing’s two poems, we reprint the second: 


THAT IS SHE 

That is she, the wandering queen, 
Grief that’s larger than our own. 
In the old days, she had been 
Distant on her changing throne. 
Standing now among the crowd 
Her great image represents 

All the murmur, choked or loud, 
Of struggle without recompense. 


Take from her the murdered son, 
Or the daughter drowned in shade; 
Clothed or bare, she is the one 
Whose titanic sorrow made 

Little our full-statured pain. 
Without legend, praise or crown 
Looks her steady face again 

From three quarters of the town 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS } 


WILLIAM PILLIN, the recipient of our 1937 Jeanette Sewell Davis 
Prize, was born in Russia but has lived for fifteen years in 
America, mostly in Chicago. His work has appeared in various 
magazines and anthologies. He is 28 years old and now lives 
on a farm in New Mexico. 

GENBVIEVE TAGCARD, of New York, is well known to our readers 
having been a contributor since 1920. She is the author of many 
hooks of verse and prose, and is a member of the faculty of Sarah \ 
Lawrence College. Her Collected Poems will be published this 
month by Harpers. 

RONALD BOTTRALL was born in Camborne, Cornwall, in 1906 
educated at Cambridge, and is at present Assistant Director of 
the British Institute of Florence, Italy. His third book of poems 
will be published in England this winter. 

Jesse STUART has returned to his native Kentucky after travel 
ing to Scotland on a Guggenheim Fellowship. He is the author 
of several books, including the collection of sonnets, Man with a | 
Bull-tongue Plow, and the recent autobiography, Beyond Dark 
Hills. In 1934 he was awarded the Jeanette Sewell Davis Prize b 
Poetry. 

CHARLES MALAM, now resident in New York City, was born it 
Vermont and attended Oxford on a Rhodes Scholarship. He is 
the author of two books of poems, Spring Plowing and Upper 
Pasture. 

The following five poets make their first appearance here 

DAVID DAICHES was born 26 years ago in Sunderland, Enclan 
but has lived most of his life in Scotland. He was assistant 
Eaglish at Edinburgh University, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 
and is now on the English faculty of the University of Chicago 
He has published three volumes of criticism, the most recent bein 
Literature and Society. 

DOUGLAS MC CLURE ANDERSON lives in Washington, D. C. He is 
working on a long poem, entitled The Outlander, of which th 
poem in this issue will be part. 

JULIA BLAUVELT MC GRANE was born in Asheville, N. C., aad 
lives in St. Albans, L. I. She has contributed poems to T/ 
urday Review of Literature and other magazines. } 

WALTER BENTON is the pseudonym of a young New York writ 
born in Austria and resident in the United States sing 192 
His poems have appeared in Harpers, Scribner's, eto 
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ESTHER MATHEWS is a young New York poet. Three of het 
poems will be included in the forthcoming anthology, Lyrics in 
Brief, edited by Tom Boggs. 

This month’s prose contributors need no introduction. WINFIELD 
fOWNLEY scoTT, author of Biography for Traman and recipient 
of our 1935 Guarantors Prize, lives in Providence, R. I. SAMUEL 
FRENCH MORSE, of Danvers, Mass., is American Editor of Twen- 
tieth Century Verse. MARSHALL SCHACHT, whose latest group of 
poems appeared in our last issue, is a social worker in New York 
City. SHERMAN CONRAD lives in North Bennington, Vt. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Carnival, by Frederic Prokosch. Harper & Bros. 

A Glad Day, by Kay Boyle. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

The Five Fold Mesh, by Ben Belitt. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Lee in the Mountains and Other Poems, by Donald Davidson 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Testament of Love, by Audrey Wurdemann. Harper and Bros. 

Valhalla and Other Poems, by Robert Francis. Macmillan Co. 

4t Midnight on the 31st of March, by Josephine Young Case. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Lost Parade, by Herbert Bruncken. Prairie Press, Muscatine, 
low a. 

From Chartered Land, by Wallace Fowlie. William R. Scott, New 
York, N. Y. 

Fire Against the Sky, by Irene Wilde. Liveright Pub. Corporation 

Poems, by LeBaron Cooke. Bruce Humphries. 

Suspended Hour, by C. H. Manuel. Active Press, Boston, Mass 

Surgings, by Otis Raymond Dow. Pegasus Studios, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

What If the Spring, by Grace Buchanan Sherwood. Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas, Tex. 

Too Deep for Tears, by Edward Greene. The Blue River Press 
Shelbyville, Ind 

The Waxen Leaf, by Albert Brush. Wings Press, Mill Valley, Cal 

It Came to Pass—Love Incorporate, by Robert MacGowan. Poets 
Press, N. Y. C 

Order of the Eagle, by Ada Nelson. Shakespeare Head Press, 
Oxford, England. 
rdered Chaos, by Clara Louise Burt. Christopher Pub. House 
Boston. 
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White Thunder, by Dane Rudhyar. Hazel Dreis Editions, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

I Have a Song to Sing You, by Laura E. Richards. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 

Remembered Journey, by Isabel Fiske Conant. Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas, Tex. 

Echoes, by Helen Burwell Chapin. Gillick Press, Berkeley, Cal. 

The Human Patina, by Grover I. Jacoby, Jr., Hollycrofters Press, 
Hollywood. 

Whither Spinning, by Marshall Bruce-Williams. Shakespeare 
Head Press, Oxford. 

Of Life and Love, by Agnes Sheffield Welch. Bruce Humphries. 

Travelers of the Night, by Richard Leon Spain. Bar D Press 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 

I Would Step Lightly Today, by Hattie Cain Metzger. Henry 
Harrison. 

Quest of the Singing Tree, by Robert Hein. Henry Harrison 

Brief Candles, by Louise Abney. Henry Harrison. 

Divine Adventure, by Mabel Frantz. Henry Harrison. 

Poems, by Ralph Lindmark. Henry Harrison. 

To the Virgin and Other Poems, by Catherine Clinedinst. Henry 
Harrison. 

Collected Poems, by Joseph S. Cotter Sr., Henry Harrison. 

Desamor, by Jose Attolini. Priv. ptd., Mexico. 

In Gethsemane, by Ambrose Elihu Nakao, Shok-Shok-Do, Uba- 
gaya Kamakura, Japan. 

Poems of Places, by Paul Southworth Bliss. Cirrus Company, Bis- 
marck, N. D. 

Colored Shawls and Other Poems, by Mary Tyler. Priv. ptd. 

Unchanging Gold, by Warren L. Van Dine. James A. Decker, 
Prairie City, Ill. 

Poets of Today, 1: Robert Clairmont. Universal Publishing Co., 
ie 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

Immortal Lyrics, ed. by Hudson Strode. Random House. 

New Directions 1938, ed. by James Laughlin IV. New Directions, 
Norfolk, Conn. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Biography, by Herman Hagedorn. 
Macmillan Co. 

New Poetry of New England: Frost and Robinson, by R.P.T 
Coffin. The Johns Hopkins Press. 

We'll to the Woods No More, by Edouard Dujardin. New Di- 
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